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Worth Joining? 


Sach week several million viewers of 
1 S.C. 1 are tickled by the confused predica- 
ats of the amiabie Harry WortH. In his 
ogramme a few weeks ago he had trouble 
n his car and was asked by an A.A. patrol 
whether he was a member of the A.A. 
c,” ne replied, “but I've been a member of 
joc E since I was twelve.” In point of fact 
we have no record of Harry ever having been 
member, not even when he reached the mini- 
mum age of sixteen. but we'd welcome him at 
any time. We wonder how he and Ernie 
would get on together? 


Happy Birthday 


Some thirteen hundred years ago, in A.D. 
666, ERKENWALD, Bishop of London, estab- 
lished Barking Abbey, about eight miles down 
river from Tower Hill, with his sister 
ETHELBURGA as its Abbess. He chose that site 
because Barking in those days was an isolated 
spot, surrounded by marshland. Founded in 
A.D. 675, at the end of the twelfth century 
our Guild Church on Tower Hill became a 
dependency of Barking Abbey. It also assumed 
the name of All Hallows, Berkyngechirche 
(or Barking-by-the-Tower), an appellation 
which is still apt to cause distress to occasional 
visiting clergy, who find themselves, if we may 


——_ 


neal 


so put it, Barking up the wrong church. All 
that remains of Barking Abbey today is the 
gateway and the line of the foundations, but 
on Sunday, October 16, there was a United 
Act of Witness in the grounds, in which 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics, the Free 
Churches and the Salvation Army united ta 
give thanks for the great Christian influence 
which has radiated from the Abbey over the 
area now known as East London and Essex. 
Needless to say All Hallows was well repre- 
sented at this happy thirteenth centenary 
celebration. 


“This is where I came in” 


Many and varied are the circumstances 
which lead a man to join Toc H. Lots of us, no 
doubt, came in as a result of a neighbour’s or 
colleague’s invitation to a guest-night, but 
others have become members through events 
epic, dramatic or even comic. We know of one 
man who joined through losing his false teeth 
whilst swimming, and another whose subse- 
quent thirty years of leadership began when 
he just got pipped at a level crossing gate. We 
would like to run a short series of intriguing 
examples of unusual introductions to Toc H. 
So, short or long, under a pseudonym or your 
own name, do send them in so that, we hope, 
a varied selection may be published of these 
truthful human fishing stories. 


-a 


Separation in Central Africa 


It was only to be expected that the widening 
political separation of Zambia from Rhodesia 
would have repercussions on the administra- 
tion of Toc H in Central Africa. From the 
beginning of this year Toc H in Zambia and 
Rhodesia wil! each have their own administra- 
tion, though needless to say we hope that 
exchanges between the two will continue as 
closely and constructively as conditions allow. 
It is sad that Rosin Murpny, the Toc H staff 
man in Central Africa, has been seriously ill 
for the past few months, and though he writes 
from Bulawayo that he is much better, on 
doctor's advice he plans to return to this 
country early this year. 


The two articles on Rhodesia which we 
published in July have received widespread 
attention far beyond Toc H itself and they 
have also been republished elsewhere. The 
article by Sir ROBERT TREDGOLD was featured 
in a South African daily. 


Diamonds for Trumps 

On December 5 LEIGH and MURIEL GROVES 
in Windermere celebrated their Diamond 
Wedding—an event to cause great rejoicing 
in Toc H everywhere, but especially in the 
north. It was Leigh who, in 1922, introduced 
Toc H to Westmorland, who was Chairman 
of the old North Western Area and who, in 
1933, made possible the Lakeland Area of 
which he became the first Chairman. His ser- 
vices and benefactions to Toc H are too 
numerous to mention but among them is the 
gift of Mark XIV, Salford, in 1923, in memory 
of his father, his war-time encouragement to 
our Services work, and his support of the 
present plan to merge the Salford Mark with 
the expanding Mark IV, Manchester. 


The number of folk, now scattered through- 
out the world, who can remember with grati- 
tude the hospitality of Muriel and Leigh 
Groves throughout the past forty years, must 
be legion. A few years ago they gave up Hole- 
hird, their lovely old house, with the finest 
view in all Lakeland, that it might become a 
Cheshire Home, and settled into a smaller 
abode nearby. How pleased they must surely 
have been these last two summers when the 
Toc H Branksome Pioneers came all the way 


from the south coast to put in some hard work 
on behalf of the patients at Holehird. 

To mark the Diamond Wedding, their 
friends and debtors on Tower Hill have 
planted a flowering cherry in the garden of 
All Hallows—a living reminder of an influence 
upon Toc H that will be always green. 


Week of Prayer for Christian Unity 

This is from January 18 to 25, In the words 
of Abbé PauL COUTURIER of Lyons, we pray 
for unity “as Christ wills, in His way and His 
time”. The British Council of Churches, 10 
Eaton Gate, S.W.1, has published a leaflet with 
suggestions for the week and for daily prayers. 
The price of 15s. per hundred subsidises the 
cost of leaflets in other Janguages which could 
not otherwise have been produced. 


On Saturday January 21 at 2 p.m. the 
Bordon Company is holding a Quiet After- 
noon at All Hallows, conducted by Dom 
ROBERT PETITPIERRE. Everyone, of course, is 
welcome, and it is hoped that many Toc H 
men and women will take this opportunity 
for praying in unity. Please inform the Secre- 
tary of the Bordon Company at Heaccuarters 
if you are able to take part. 


Vital Statistic 

December is the month when ec: chest 
measurements usually increase an inc: or so 
because of the need to carry in the breast 
pocket not one but two diaries. Before we 
can relegate the old diary to a drawer there is 
the awful chore of transferring all the engage- 
ments, addresses, ‘phone numbers and other 
information to the new one. By now most 
members will have done this and some may 
have spotted that there is one new Statistic 
to fill in. For this they have to thank a Toc H 
member in Tunbridge Wells who wrote some 
time ago suggesting that it might be of great 
value in an emergency if the diary included the 
owner's blood group. We passed this idea on 
to Messrs. CHARLES LETTS, our diary manu- 
facturers, who welcomed the idea and have 
incorporated it in the Personal Memoranda 
section which is common to all Letts diaries. 
Who knows?—somewhere, some time, it may 
mean the saving of a life. 

THE EDITOR. 


SIZING UP 


A NOTE ON 


OUR READERS will have noticed by now 
that this month's JourNAL looks a little 
different to what they have grown accustomed 
to, and maybe an explanation is called for. 

It was in 1947 that, following the trend of 
the times, we abandoned the quarto-size 
JOURNAL (known affectionately or otherwise as 
the ‘yellow peril’) in favour of a pocket-sized 
edition. This latter had undoubted advant- 
ages, though there were disadvantages too, 
including less flexibility as regards lay-out and 
the presentation of articles and illustrations. 

In recent times the general swing has been 
away from pocket-size publications and in 
Toc H too there has been a growing demand— 
reflected in our correspondence columns— 
for something different. Some members have 
cont so far as to advocate a newspaper style 

. the lines of the Daily Mirror but we have 

cted that for a number of reasons but 

iehy because a newspaper isn't an easy 

® preserve or to bind into annual 

Much of the JOURNAL’s contents 

uld, surely, be preserved on our book- 

shelyes for ready reference as part of our 
permanent teaching and training material. 

So after researches and enquiries during 
1966 we have decided on something not sa 
very different in size from the old ‘yellow 
peril’. It is a fraction smaller in length because 
we huve anticipated the new Post Office 
Preferred standard sizes for envelopes which 
come into effect in June 1968. The pages, 
which will number sometimes sixteen, some- 
times twenty, are set out in 9 point instead 
of 10 point as formerly; they will still contain 
about the same number of words, so there 
will be the same amount of reading to get 
through. Whether that gives the reader cause 
to bless or to curse is plainly a matter of indi- 
vidual opinion! 

We have now decided to use the type 
face known as Jubilee. Alf Mankelow, the 
foreman printer of Messrs. John Adams, who 
is also a member of Tunbridge Wells Branch 
and figuratively if not literally part of the 


ATES. 


THE NEW LOOK 


driving force of the famous Tunbridge Wells 
coach, has some expert words to offer below. 


“Jubilee is a new text face—an entirely 
original development by the Linotype design 
departments—and is especially suited for 
magazine work. It is compact and yet does 
not look crowded. This is achieved by a care- 
ful distribution of white space in and around 
the letters. The differences between similar 
letters are deftly emphasised and it will be 
noticed that the page is even in appearance— 
no one letter stands out more prominently 
than another—thus making for easy reading.” 


It has been suggested that the JOURNAL 
would look more attractive with some use of 
colour on the inside pages. So it would, but 
the cost of the processes involved would 
severely push up the cost and colour illustra- 
tions would be far beyond our means. We 
hope that at least some of you will like this 
new edition. It will take time to make the best 
of this new style but we hope to improve with 
practice. As ever we are most of all dependent 
on the help and inspiration of our readets and 
contributors. For your favours—past, present 
and future—many thanks! THE EDITOR. 


MARKS ENQUIRY TEAM 


THIS TEAM, with Sir Arthur Rucker as 
Chairman and Sir James Brown and 
R. S. Symons as members, was ap- 
pointed by the Central Executive to 
enquire into the present state of the 
Marks and to recommend any steps to 
improve them as expressions of Toc H. 


The team has visited eight of the ten 
provincial Marks and four of the seven 
in London. Any Marksmen, ex-Marks- 
men or Toc H members having a con- 
cern about Marks are invited to send 
suggestions for their improvement to 
the Marks Enquiry Team, Toc H, 15 
Trinity Square, London, E.C.3, before 
the end of January. 


FROM TUBBY 


To Toc H MEMBERS everywhere, and to the 
JOURNAL in its new disguise I bid Godspeed in 
this New Year. 


If we are to act as Christian folk, united 
prayer and private prayer must be the first 
true step. Let every Toc H meeting invoke the 
light which Christ alone can shed upon the 
path He means us to pursue. 


But prayer is not a stagnant pact. 
First, we must ask: then we must act. 


Our universal task is not at first convincing 
hosts of men to join Toc H. Thank God, there 
is no member who does not know, outside 
Toc H, fine men who may be called to join our 
ranks. 


Our primal need is to equip ourselves with 
such true penitence as leads to hope. We 
must not blame each other for mistakes, still 
less the leaders for dull leadership. We have 
all strayed, or shunned self-sacrifice. 


True Toc H is never dull. Let it not be said 
that we have ceased to sing, or that fun and 
romance have vanished from our midst. 


Provided that the many unknown friends 
outside Toc H in law, but one in spirit, remain 
convinced that Toc H is worthwhile, we need 
not fear its formidable future. The Movement 
is now very slowly climbing again uphill. 


THE JOURNAL IN : 


Both I and all old comrades near my age 
are well content to leave it in young hands, 
and happy that these Godfearing junior 
leaders are truly called upon to take our 
place. 

We welcome their intelligent trusteeship, 
and wish them all the grace that God alone 
has given in the previous fifty yea:s, In our 
ripe old age, half up the hill, we halt to watch 
these cheerful reinforcements strai ong to 
reach the summit of the hill, and -tence to 
plan the course they must pursue, t r the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


THE EDITOR 


WHEN THE FIRST FIFTY COPIES of each issue of 
the JOURNAL arrive here hot from the printers, 
two are immediately posted off to a lady at 
Milford-on-Sea. Thus, for example, she 
received the November Journals on Octo- 
ber 31, with the result that on November 7 
a braille transcription of that issue was in the 
hands of a blind member of Toc H, the first 
in the chain of blind readers scattered 
q throughout the country. 


The lady who has been doing this great 
work so quietly behind the scenes since the 
ninetecn-fifties is the Hon. Norah Hewitt. 
Previously she did similar work for the Royal 
National Institute for the Blind. She has 
always shunned any kind of publicity and we 
would not be so ungallant as to declare her 
age, though we would go so far as to say that 
she is fully entitled to address the Founder 
Padre as “young man”. 


The transcribing is now done by her 
partner in the enterprise, Miss Brigden of 
Weeley Heath, Essex, while Miss Hewitt con- 
centrates on the binding and distribution. 
Between them they put into circulation not 
one but two copies of the braille edition, each 
in its special box—and those who know some- 
thing of the braille alphabet will realise what 
a tremendous achievement this is. 


We know from the occasional letters we 
receive how greatly welcomed are these braille 
JourNALS. Sad to say, however, the human 
links in the chain are sometimes weak; it is 
discouraging, to say the least, when some 
Journals take many months to complete their 
circuit and even land up minus their special 
boxes. 


We are now considering all possible ways 
of speeding up transmission and shall indeed 
be grateful for any help that sighted members 
can give in speeding things up where they 
know of blind members who are on the 
circulation list. 


There must be many unsighted members or 
friends who do not as yet know of this service, 
and we would be glad to add their names and 
addresses to the list if suitable arrangements 
can be made. All we ask is that they, or some 
sighted friend acting on their behalf, will ‘play 
bal!’ by keeping each issue on the move. Miss 
Hewitt is shortly moving to Cornwall but is 


quite determined to carry on the good work 
from there. 


PARTIES TO Wes OLD ROUSE, 1967 


“HE FOLLOWING are the parties already booked. but others may have been arranged by the 


ne this nolice catches your eye. 


For information about particular parties please write to 


2 organiser indicated, but all other enquiries should be addressed to the Old House 


retary at Toc H Headquarters. 


3ut need you wait for a convenient party? Why not go over with one or two friends, 
idependently, having first ascertained from the Old House Secretary that beds are 


available? 


iwiARCH 24-28 (Easter), MrxeD Party. W. J. 
Harris, St. Giles Church Crypt, Camberwell, 
Sao 


APRIL 4-12, ScHooLs WEEK: Cost £12. 
Applications to Toc H Projects Centre, 41 
Trinity Square, E.C.3. 


May 20-27, FAMILY Party to BRUGES and 
POPERINGE. Miss Molly Oxenford, 15 Nun- 
thorpe Avenue, York. 


May 27-Juneé 10, OPEN PARTY to POPERINGE 


and Paris. Miss F. M. Beeton, 25 Mont- 
pelier, Edinburgh 10. 
JUNE 23-26, WESTON-SUPER-MARE Toc H 


BRANCH. 


June 29-JuLy 3, MIXED Party, in age and 
sex. The Rev. A. G. Knight, Toc H, 15 Trinity 
Square, E.C.3, or Miss V. Harley, Crutched 
Friars House, E.C.3. 


Jucy 7-10, KENT AREA Party. Gilbert Fran- 
cis, 97 Loose Road, Maidstone, Kent. 


Juty 22 to Auc. 5 MIXED Party. BRUGES 

or and POPERINGE, with 
JuLy 29 to Auc. 5 excursions. Co-leaders 
Skegg Blanchard & A. F. (‘Mac’) Mankelow. 
Skegg Blanchard, Toc H, 15 Trinity Square, 
ECa: 


JuLY 29-AuG. 10, POPERINGE, with 5 nights in 
BruGes. Excursions from both places in- 
cluding Middleburg in Holland and the Pro- 
cession of Penitents at Veurne. Charles 


Jackson, 23 Beechwood Avenue, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 


AUGUST 14-18, WINANT VOLUNTEERS. 


SEPTEMBER 5-21, WORK AND StuDY WEEKS. 
Applications to Toc H Projects Centre, 41 
Trinity Square, E.C.3. 


SEPTEMBER 9-11, BECKENHAM Toc H BRANCH. 


... We will remember them 


Alvey—On October 31, Frank Henry Alvey, aged 
78, of Alfreton Branch, formerly of Twicken- 
ham. Elected 1944. 

Austin—In October, the Rev. Hugh Warren Austin, 
aged 75, of Wanganui Branch, New Zealand. 

Barnett—On November 13, Thomas Harold 
Barnett, aged 56, of Preston Branch; Hon. 
Treasurer, N.W. Area. Elected 1935. 

Belcher—On October 2, Arthur Frederick Everest 
Belcher, aged 65, of Reading & Caversham 
Branch, Elected 1955. 

Blackie—On November 11, Richard Blackie, aged 
75, of Macclesfield Branch. Elected 1965. 
Carlton Cross—On November 5, Major John 
Kynaston Carlton Cross, aged 77, a Western 

Area member, Elected 1935. 

Cassan—On November 6, Harold Casson, aged 71, 
of Coventry Branch, formerly of Middles- 
brough. Elected 1925, 

Cowley—On November 5, Reginald Sanders 
Cowley, aged 73, of Abington Branch. Elected 
1956. 

Cumming—On October 22, John Cumming, aged 
73, of Pickhurst Green Branch. Elected 1954. 

Hackett—On November 8, John Hackett, aged 74, 
of Sittingbourne Branch. Elected 1931. 

Jocelyn—On November 2, The Rev. Kenneth 
Haldane Jocelyn, aged 62, of former Erith 
Branch, Elected 1935. 

Jones—On September 24, Frederick Jones, aged 
62, of West Bromwich Branch. Elected 1952. 

Lavell—On November 20, P. C. (Stanley) Lovell, 
a founder member of Weston-super-Mare 
Branch, Elected 1927. 

Nicholas—On April 21, Kenneth Nicholas, aged 
41, of St. Just Branch. Elected 1963. 

Palin—On October 20, Harry Lee Palin, aged 57, 
of Portmadoc Branch, Elected 1954, 

Ralph—On October 31, Dallas Lush Ralph, aged 
77, formerly of Shanghai Branch, one-time 
Hon. Area Secretary, Oxford & Thames Valley, 
and Hon. General Secretary of Toc H. Elected 
1933. 

Roberts—On May 31, John Henry Roberts, aged 
76, of Mochdre Branch. Elected 1958. 

Stead—On October 9, William Stead, a founder 
member of Mirfield Branch. Elected 1930. 

Tunstall—On October 27, the Rev. James Edward 
Tunstall, North London Arca Padre, 1935-'38. 

Wallis—On November J, Frank A. Wallis, a Cen- 
tral General member, Electeu 1925. 


Wenter—On November 5, the Rev. Clarence 
Gordon Felix Justin Wenter, aged 60, of 
Accrington Branch. Elected 1959. 

White—On October 21, Charles Percy White, aged 
87, a Sussex Arca member. Elected 1939. 


In Memoriam 


DALLAS LUSH RALPH 


Between the two World Wars Dallas was 
for many years in business in the Far East and 
an active member of Toc H in Shanghai. He 
returned to England on retirement in 1936 
and straightway offered himself for the full- 
time Toc H staff and became Hon. Secretary 
for the Oxford and Thames Valley Arca. 


In World War II Rex Calkin, then General 
Secretary of Toc H, was taken prisoner while 
on loan to the Toc H Team with the B.E.F. in 
France. This was a serious blow to foc H 
Headquarters, already short of staff cwing to 
enlistments in the Services. In this en:ergency 
Dallas was asked if he would take on 2i short 


notice the work of General Secretary, wiih its 
increasing responsibilities due to t heavy 
demands for welfare work with H.M, Forces. 
He agreed, and served with distinciicn as 
Hon. General Secretary until Rex was }:c<rated 


at the end of the war. 


The organisation and achievements of Toc H 
during the war owe a great deal to the wise 
guidance so selflessly given by Dallas. His 
deep and active Christian faith radiated 
through all his work and marked him out as a 
man of the highest principles, coupled with 
great humility. His kindness, even when he 
had to be firm, was always mixed with a 
delightfully droll sense of humour. Toc H 
encountered constant difficulties during the 
war years but Dallas patiently carried on and 
seemed always available to everyone who 
needed his help or found themselves in 
trouble. 


He had a great gift with young people, 
easily gaining their confidence. There was, 
moreover, the strong support he always gave 
to ‘Pop’ Yates’ “Blighty” and the men who 
passed through it. 

C.G.F. 


EDUCATION IS AN ART-I 
HARRY GELL 


Harry Gell, Vice-Chairman of the Central Executive, is Headmaster of Gordonbrock 
Junior Mixed School in South East London. Photo. Harry Widdows. 


IN THESE DAYs, when wealthy foundations 
are pouring tens of thousands of pounds into 
research in education, it might fairly be 
deduced that education is a science, amenable 
to logical analysis and consequent infallible 
deductions. I believe, on the contrary, that 
education is an art. It is motivated by an 
idealism, Because of its immediacy it must 
largely be played by ear. Its methods will 
include much empiricism and be at the 


moment intuitive. Research and a scientific 
approach can prepare one for a situation, but 
when that situation arises, what one does 
largely depends on what one believes and 


what one is. In this sense education is to me 
an art. 


Aristotle said, “Every art is thought to aim 
at some good”. Few would dispute that educa- 
tion professes to aim at such an absolute but 
it is necessary, at least for educationalists, to 
examine what their aims are, or to be more 
precise, what their aim is, what their ultimate 
objective is. 

Education means, by derivation, to lead 
out, to draw out. There is nowhere in its 
meaning any sense of putting in. Yet to most 
people who are not educationalists, education 
means the pumping-in of knowledge. To them 
education is the supplying of knowledge. I 
wonder how many times I have heard in 
Toc H, “What is wanted is education”, when 
all that is meant is that our information 
machinery is not working. The pumping-in of 
information is in itself quite worthless, as 
educationalists have discovered in the last 
eighty years. We all know how much informa- 
tion we ourselves were forced to absorb at 
school and how we discarded most of it very 
willingly and speedily on leaving. Information 
and knowledge are only useful as they become 
relevant. They may become relevant because 
their true significance is seen, or for a much 
more worldly reason, because they are 
essential to earning one's living. The relevance 
comes only through experience. however. 
Furthermore. the relevance of information 
and experience is in its turn useless unless it 
is assimilated within one’s personality, within 
one’s inmost self and so subconsciously alters 
one’s actions and behaviour. One definition 
of “to learn”, which well repays careful study. 
is “to modify one's actions in the light of one's 
experience.” 


The purpose of education, therefore, is to 
draw out, not to pump in. What is its specific 
aim? It lies, I believe, within the last state- 
ment; its main aim is the growth of 


personality. Christian and humanist alike 
would agree that man has within him a 
potential. Where it comes from would be a 
matter of dispute between them but does not 
affect the argument. The thing which educa- 
tion must draw out is this potential and it 
must see that this potential develops into 
personality. The physical potential is clearly 
seen and it is commonly accepted that it must 
be used in order to be developed. It is just as 
true for someone with a physical handicap as 
for the Olympic champion. Extra physical 
powers in another direction, as for example 
hearing or touch for the blind, must be 
stimulated. 


The intellectual potential is not nearly so 
readily understood, nor its variations admit- 
ted. Many assume that it is much the same in 
everyone who is not obviously deficient, but 
those who have to grapple with the minds of 
others, know very quickly that there is an 
enormous spread in mental capacity. Educa- 
tion must develop the potential whether it is 
great or small. It is at the extremes of ability 
that it becomes most difficult. It is soul- 
destroying to meet with no success when one 
is tackling a mind of no intellectual capacity 
and it is easy to say that one is wasting one’s 
time which would be better spent on others; 
it is easy to ask what after all is the real 
worth of the slight degree of mental activity 
that one can stimulate; but one must never 
lose the fundamental belief that one’s aim is 
to develop all the potential, however small it 
may be. 


At the other extreme, the gifted, the 
brilliant may also be left without stretching 
their ability to the full. They can coast along 
at half steam and still appear to be the best 
in the group. Just as much as the almost 
ineducable, they must constantly be given 
mental activities which will force them to 
develop all their potential. 


The third part of one’s personality, along 
with the physical and the intellectual, is the 
emotional, and the part of education here is 
far less understood, In fact much of what has 
passed for education has stultified the cmo- 
tions. The outside sign of steady emotional 
growth is stability and it would seem that 
emotional stability depends on the fulfilment 
of one’s natural drives and impulses. Since 


these change with physical and intellectual 
growth, the wise educationalist sees that the 
climate prepared for the child’s growth 
changes to give the right opportunity for the 
fulfilment of these drives and impulses, stage 
by stage, in that growth. It is in this field 
particularly that one sees the relationship 
between the culture of the cultural subjects 
and the culture of horticulture and agriculture. 
It is these cultural activities which promote 
emotional growth. Here one sees that freedom 
and choice are essential to the growth of 
personality. It also seems to me that it is here 
and not in the intellectual study of language 
that one sees the high correlation between the 
growth of personality and the growth of the 
powers of expression, of communication. The 
stable child is the communicative child. But 
there is much yet to be learned. especially the 
other stimuli to emotional growth besides 
freedom and choice. 


It needs little proof to show that the 
pumping-in of information could achieve little 
in the growth of personality. If education does 
mean the drawing out of personality, it ** not 
concerned with impression, but with g- 
sion. Until a late stage, when the n 5 of 
vocational training must be met, infor 
is not an end in itself, but a tool of exp"; 

It will mean nothing and provide no tasis f 
expression until it is made relevant and. 2c i 
have said before, it needs experience to 

it relevant. An important method of educatic 
will therefore be to provide experience. it cai 
easily be appreciated that the small child 
must have the experience of concrete things 
before he can understand what the symbol of 
a number, c.g. 2 or 3, means. He must have 
heard the sound “two” or “three” (and he 
used to hear it on his mother’s knee in 
nursery rhymes) before he can relate the con- 
crete and the abstract. He needs concrete and 
aural experience before the visual will mean 
anything to him. Yet paradoxically visual 
experience is throughout life the first to make 
its impact. Fundamentally he needs these 
kinds of experience in all his learning, but 
since no human being can gather to himself 
the whole range of human experience, much 
of it must be vicarious. 


Into the presentation of vicarious experience 
enters the rôle of the imagination. It is the 


imagination which illumines it and spotlights 
its relevance. The stimulation of the imagina- 
tion therefore has a large part to play in the 
growth of personality. The place of literature 
of all kinds, fiction, poetry, drama, can be 
seen as creating mental imagery and trans- 
planting a person in imagination into an 
infinity of human situations. It is equally 
important to retain this stimulus to the 
imagination in the once dry-as-dust subjects 
such as history and geography. Geography 
illustrates well how first-hand experience from 
the study of the immediate neighbourhood by 
survey and local maps develops into the 
vicarious experience of the atlas and the 
travel film. Again the imagination of the 
child will make intelligible the new mathe- 
matics which are difficult and almost 
incomprehensible to those brought up to 
traditional maths, but vital to the place of 
mathematics in the present world. 


The third method of education must be 
rossicon. The growth of personality is 
ely correlated with the powers of expres- 

`n. As the child acquires the ability to 
<3 himself even before the power of 
arrives, he begins to express his 

y. There is, 1 believe, in his subse- 

nt growth a very close correlation between 
tha cvowth of language and the growth of 
perscy ity. If I may speak personally for a 


moment, it is because of this belief that I have 
spent my life trying to encourage the growth 
of language and the powers of expression, 
first and very largely orally and then in 
writing. It is here that one can see that 
information is the tool of expression. One 
must have something to express. Moreover 
information for its own sake is sterile; it needs 
expression to bring it to life. One does not 
depend on information, however, as many 
people, far more than most would admit, are 
capable of really creative work and what they 
express is original, is a work of their imagina- 
tion, is their own. 


Sound, stable emotional development will 
also come through these methods, It is natural 
to touch things, to ask why, to crave for first- 
hand experience. Receiving it brings satisfac- 
tion and a sense of security. It is natural to 
indulge the imagination, to build castles in 
Spain, to dream a little. It is also satisfying to 
express oneself and to know that one has 
expressed oneself adequately; in other words, 
that one has communicated. Much frustration 
and therefore much emotional instability 
comes from lack of the ability to communicate. 
It is through an education such as sketched 
here that a person might approach the whole- 
ness of personality. 


[To be concluded] 


Ernie says: 


“I don’t see why 

we passengers should 
share the cost of 
Tom’s petrol — he was 
going there anyway.” 


The Song of Dor Knap—I 


JOHN 


AT THE END of that hilarious book, A. G. 
Macdonell's England, Their England, the 
young Scotsman who has been trying to 
discover what makes the English tick has a 
dream whilst lying on grassy St. Catherine’s 
Hill, overlooking ancient Winchester. And in 
his dream the revelation comes to him that 
throughout their history the English have 
been a nation of poets. 


So might one lie on a summer’s day on the 
hill above Broadway, on the north-western 
escarpment, the Edge, where the Cotswold 
hills face across the Vale of Evesham to the 
winding course of the Avon, and to the Severn 
Valley beyond. This great arena has encom- 
passed the pageant of England's history, and 
every age has left its mark. 

Here along the Edge, in prehistoric times, 
when the valleys were impenetrable swamps 
and the haunt of wild beasts, ran the ancient 
ridgeways or saltways, mere footpaths along 
which trade goods and salt from the sea- 
coast were carried to the inland settlements. 
Six miles to the north, near Mickleton, is 
Meon Hill. Over two thousand years ago it 


CALLF 


was a fortified British settlement, ringed by a 
huge defensive ditch and palisade. The lines 
of the ditch are still easily seen, and inside 
must have lived many hundreds of our earliest 
forebears. What struggles and assaults they 
endured we shall never know, for they are 
part of pre-history. We can only guess. 

And after them the Romans came and “out 
to Severn strode”. Their roads over the Cots- 
wold uplands criss-crossed at Stow on the 
Wold, and one of them struck north-west past 
Broadway Hill, where perforce it dipped down 
into the valley. Today as you travel from 
Weston Subedge to Bidford, where an old 
bridge crosses the Avon, you know without 
needing to consult a map that those seven 
miles of dead straight road could only have 
been made by the Romans, Today we call it 
Ryknild Street, and along it the isgions 
tramped on their way to the jurcii i 
Watling Street. 

After the Roman occupation fo!lowe 
centuries known as the Dark Ages. How da: 
they really were is a matter for coijcs:u 
but certainly the tides of invasion fram the 


A sketch of Dor Knap by 
Col. ]. A. Davies, a member 
of the Central Executive. 
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European continent left their traces among 
these hills. What scenes of heartbreak must 
have been witnessed in the sixth century as 
the British were pushed off this last line of 
central uplands, down into the valley and ever 
westward. From British Camp, now an ancient 
monument on the summit of the Malvern 
Hills on the far side of the Severn, some of the 
survivors must have looked back to the Edge 
which once had been their home. 


The Saxons built a settlement on top of 
Broadway Hill, and in 1954, during quarrying, 
a cemetery was discovered with abundant 
evidence that here had been a thriving com- 
munity. But the Saxons too had to fight for 
their survival, with pressures upon them from 
the cast by the next invaders, the Angles. 
There were too the frequent inland raids by 
ihe plundering Danes, and one of the most 
savage battles was fought on Belas Knap, near 
‘achcombe, where the invaders were driven 
OAL. 


\fier the repulse of the Danes for many 
‘ations this area remained part of the 
tom of the West Saxons, inhabited by the 
‘ce, and evidence of the densely wooded 
“nown as Hwiccewudu, survives today 

such names as Shipton-under-Wychwood. 

“ne Saxon word wold gave the Cotswolds 
their name, and maybe during this period, 
when it had become safe to develop isolated 
farmstezds, near a spring on the hillside a 
shepherd’s croft was built, to be named Dor 
Kaap. Tne derivation of the name is open to 
speculation. Knap is Anglo-Saxon for hill; dor 
can mean a door or a pass. Perhaps the farm 
lay on the first rough road or pass connecting 
the settlement at the summit of the thickly 
wooded hill with the newly developed Saxon 
village at the foot, known as Bradeweia— 
Broad-way. 


History moves on to 1066—and all that. 
As the Normans took over from the Saxons 
rich abbeys such as Evesham and Pershore 
were established in what had become a fertile 
valley and splendid Norman churches were 
built with the revenue from the prosperous 
wool trade with the Continent. One such 
church is St. Eadburgh’s in the original village 
of Broadway. All that remains of that village, 
apart from the church, are the fagade and 


entrance hall of Broadway Court, next door 
to the church, once part of the gateway to the 
old Manor of Broadway. It is true, though 
please don't tell the Americans, that the 
present village of Broadway, quaint and lovely 
though undoubtedly it is, is really rather an 
upstart by standards of English history! 
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Broadway Court. 


Under the Normans there were other 
developments too. Magna Carta had been an 
important milestone on the road to parlia- 
mentary democracy, and when King Henry 
III, egged on, it must be admitted, by the 
heads of the Church, tried to reverse this 
progress, there was a popular uprising in 
which landowners, yeomen, the common 
people and the lower ranks of the clergy 
combined, with Simon de Montfort as their 
leader. On a hillside to the north of Evesham, 
which can be seen from Broadway Hill, on an 
August day in 1265 the King’s professional 
army, commanded by his son, Prince Edward, 
met and routed the men who were “but 
warriors for the working day” and Simon de 
Montfort was left dead upon the field. The 
King had prevailed, but liberty was won, not 
in that King’s reign but in that of his son 
Edward, who, deeply moved that day to see 
how men could die for liberty, revived the 
onward march of English democracy when he 
succeeded to the throne. 


[To be concluded] 
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EAST MIDLANDS 


The entire STaAMForD Branch has just 
received hospital treatment and is feeling 
very pleased about it. The fact is that it has 
recently moved into a new headquarters, a 
former schoolroom at the back of Browne's 
Hospital, made available to them by the 
Hospital Governors. The ancient hospital 
which has done them this good turn has 
always been held in special regard by Tubby 
Clayton because of the religious motives which 
prompted its founder, William Browne. 


Members have spent two months in convert- 
ing the room and adding a kitchenette. But 
this new headquarters will be a workshop 
rather than a lounge, for the Branch has a 
wide range of active service to the town, 
including the loan of eight wheelchairs as and 
when needed, the repair and distribution of 
radio sets to the needy, the shaving of 
hospital patients, and collection of old spec- 
tacles for lepers. The Branch works closely 
with an Old People’s Welfare Committee, with 
Stamford School’s Action Group. and the 
Scouts have offered to co-operate. 

Eric CAWTHORN 


YORKSHIRE 


Over three hundred men and women 
converged on Rowntrees Theatre, York, on 
Saturday October 1 for a day’s Joint Confer- 
ence on “Toc H and Community”. Hot coffee 
on arrival, a four course lunch and an excellent 
tea were provided by Messrs. Rowntree, our 
most generous hosts. 


The impact on the membership came from 


from town and 


News from Areas 


country 


In the chair was Mr. 


outside the Movement. 
C. Chapman, Vice-Principal of St. John's 
College, York—and what a brilliant Chairman 
he was! Humour, warmth, direction and 
control were the order of the day. In the first 
session Raymond Clarke, Secretary of the 
Yorkshire Council of Social Service, spoke of 
the challenge of community, and how mem- 
bers could meet it by service, through their 
Branches. He stressed the urgency for a 
Christian basis to any social endeavour and 
said that therein lay the strength of Toc H. 


In the second session Mr, Ford Longman, 
Assistant Director of the Joseph Rowntree 
Memorial Trust, emphasised the vital port 
Toc H members could play—with their tech- 
nique of Branch life—in Local Governme 
community committee work and sim! 
activities. The questions which followed bct 
sessions revealed full appreciation and unc 
standing of the new leads and pointers for í 
future given us by the speakers. 


After tea we listened to a stirring perform- 
ance by “The Crofters”, a folk song group 
from St. John’s College. Thus finished a great 
day, with most of us feeling sad that it had 
come to an end. 


Three years ago there was talk of closing 
ScARBOROUGH Branch, but it is now in 
excellent health and planning further extension 
in 1967. At a recent Exhibition, “Focus on 
Leisure’, at this famous conference centre, 
the Branch put on a grand display which 
resulted in new contacts and strengthened 
both theoretical and first-hand knowledge of 
Toc H in the area. 


Bos PURDY 
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WARDEN 


In October no less than thirty - two 
Wardenites gathered to spend a final weekend 
together before meeting again in the spring. 
The autumn mists could not dispel the warmth 
of the fellowship which filled every corner of 
the house, especially the packed lounge 
warmed by the pleasant heat of the log fire and 
enriched by the laughter and banter which 
are essential ingredients of a Warden reunion. 

Holiday slides recaptured memories of the 
summer, and the Royal Ballroom was taken 
over by the table tennis enthusiasts. The 
simple but impressive chapel was packed to 
capacity for evening prayers and for the short 
Sunday morning service with its theme of 
harvest, to which Vic and Louise Martin came 
along. The singing would have done credit to 


MANOR 


any parish church, accompanied as it was by 
an expert organist. 

John Cole, the hard working host, after 
devoting himself to a bumper season at the 
Manor, deserves a special word of thanks for 
giving up yet another weekend to ensure such 
a happy occasion. It was good, also, to see 
brother Jack there—Jack Cole, who seems to 
thrive on globe trotting and looks younger 
than ever. 

Yes, it was a memorable weekend, and 
farewells were only a prelude to further 
reunions and widening of the Warden fellow- 
ship which continues to move ever outwards, 
not only in each season but into the years 
ahead. A new Spirit has found birth within the 
old walls—an unquenchable spirit which can 
never be doused. Jimmy NEILLY 


The friendly face of 
Warden Manor. 
Photo. J. Savon. 


WEST MIDLANDS 


Some of you will have read in the November 
JouRNAL the story of the “Holidays at Home” 
project in Balsall Heath. Out of the project 
a kind of Mobile Action group has been 
formed at the Secondary Modern School, and 
its record of service in the community over 
the past few months is remarkable. What is 
even more striking is its planning for the 
future, which includes the possibility of using 
the school gymnasium one morning a week to 


look after under-school-age infants whilst the 
mothers go off and do their shopping. 
Remembering the tremendous impact that 
our projects can and do have upon young 
people, those of us in conventional units 
should not overlook the message in Allan 
Hunt's November article. We fail not only the 
youngsters, but ourselves, if we are not 
constantly on the look-out for such opportu- 
nities everywhere. GEORGE LEE 
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The photograph shows the CLacToN Branch 
Carnival float, which won first prize. It's quite 
a story. By collecting silver paper and milk 
bottle tops which pour in from all over the 
town, the Branch reached its target of £250 
for a guide dog, and on the float is the actual 
dog, Jimmy, with his blind master, Ken Cardy, 
who is now a member of the Branch. The 


Dog = anni 


EAST ANGLIA 


Ken Cardy and Jimmy 
on Clacton Branch prize- 
winning float. Photo: 
East Essex Gazette. 


effigy, somewhat the worse for wear by the 
end of the procession, is made on a chicken 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


A bit out of the usual, GRANTHAM group 
was formed as the result of two advertise- 
ments in the local press. We then thought we’d 
do a survey, which showed, first, that some 
encouragement was needed for the youth in 
the town and secondly that there was a lot to 
do for the lonely. So as a start we decided on 
a Loch Eil Centre Award and asked someone 
in each of the following groups to produce a 
nominee—the Borough, business and profes- 
sional, youth service, education and Toc H. 
From these the final candidate who went to 
Loch Eil in November, was chosen. 

We hope to let you know something about 
the winning candidate next month—who he 
is, why he won the award, how he got on at 
Loch Ei] and whether it came up to his 
expectations. From our point of view the 
Operation was a success, 


wire frame covered with papier mache, in turn 
covered with silver paper and literally 
thousands of milk bottle tops, es<: stuck on 
with a pin! We are now hell or OUT 
second guide dog. 
GORDON i HULI 
Although only out to sponsor onè lad, we 


thought we'd take the opportunity to make 
Toc H known to a wide public, and especially 
to youngsters. So to get funds for the Award 
we contacted 1,250 households and made a 
direct appeal to business men, with good 
results, one of which was a seven-year Deed 
of Covenant together with a list of people who 
might be similarly inclined. We made heaps of 
friends and got to know lots of people; we 
also discovered old Toc H'ers, including a 
founder member of Grantham Branch in 1923 
and a pre-war Warden of Mark VII, London. 
To swell the fund we collected and sold rum- 
mage of every description, including a kitchen 
sink! 

Now we are moving on to phase two—the 
lonely. 


JAcK PEATFIELD 
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NG&TH WALES 


Back in July Branches 
in Conway District most 
successfully organised 
sheep dog trials on the 
Llandudno football 
ground. One of the most 
fascinaling items during 
the afternoon was pro- 
vided by Mr. Lorant de 
Bastyai, the Falconer from 
the Welsh Mountain Zoo 
at Colwyn Bay, and one 
time Falconer at the Zoo 
in Budapest. He and his 
assistant, Tony Jackson, 
gave a display with a 
trained eagle and a 
trainee Pakistani falcon. We now have this excellent photograph which shows Mr. 
de Gastyai with his peregrine falcon. JOHN JONES 


Photo: Kentish Times. 


SOUTH EAST LONDON 


Mr. Tom Langham, a seventy-two 
year old resident at St. Cecilia’s 
Home, Bromley, is confined to a 
wheelchair. Nevertheless, over a 
period of three months he built this 
model of All Hallows Church, mainly 
from photographs. In October, at a 
gathering which included Tubby 
Clayton and the Vicar of All Hallows, 
Colin Cuttell, he presented it to 
Pickhurst Green Branch. 


TOC H SERVICES CLUBS, B.A.O.R. 


A new series of Sunday evening services 
has started in the chapel of the Toc H Club 
in Paderborn. A number of men with their 
families live near the Club, few of whom have 
transport to the Garrison Church a mile out of 
the town, so the idea of two services a month 
at Toc H has been welcomed. The service on 
October 16 was conducted by the Garrison 
Church of England Chaplain and followed the 
familiar form of evensong. The Padre brought 
his own music—on a transistor record-player 
—with records of hymns obtained through the 
Church of Ireland, which served excellently to 
lead the singing, The chapel, made and 
furnished by servicemen some six years ago, 
is appropriately located in the loft of the Club. 
Above the altar-table stands the double cross 
of Ypres, and there is a real atmosphere of 
friendliness and peace. Incidentally, a bible- 
study group of servicemen is meeting every 
Tuesday in one of the Club rooms. 


MAYNE ELSON 


EAST LONDON 


ROMFORD and BRENTWOOD Branches joined 
forces to provide a two-hour entertainment 
for patients in Highwood Hospital, Brent- 
wood. There were two male voice choirs, 
piano solos — one by a partially paralysed 
friend of Toc H—dancing girls, sketches, and 
comedy items. Everything went so well that 
the Matron has asked for another entertain- 
ment in the near future and the Branches too 
are keen to expand the enterprise. 


Toc H members have been very kind in 
sending second-hand books (paper backs are 
particularly popular) for the stall which 
Romford Branch runs in the local market, the 
proceeds from which are used for many 
worthy causes. Will readers please note that 
the Romford Secretary, Cyril G. Cross, has 
moved to 55 Lake Rise, Romford, where 
books should be sent or the Secretary notified 
so that he can arrange for their col!ection. 


Erm: Woop 


AND SO 
TO BATH! 


UNTIL EIGHTEEN MONTHS AGO the Branches in 
North Lincolnshire felt the stimulus and 
enrichment of the leadership given by Neville 
J. L. Pearce, one of the founder members of 
Humberston Branch and a Central Councillor 
to boot. In those days Neville was Deputy 
Town Clerk of Grimsby, and besides all his 
Toc H work still found time to sing in the 
parish church choir and to be active on the 
local Council of Christian Churches. 


Then, to the regret of all Lincolnshire, the 
citizens of Blackpool did a spot of poaching 
on their own account and carried him off to 
be their Deputy Town Clerk. Once again he 
threw himself into Toc H work and was soon 
widely circulating with his Etembeni slides as 
well as leading the Blackpool Youth Com- 
munity Service Group. 


Neville Pearce. Photo: Bath & Wilts 
Chronicle & Herald. 
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Born at Great Somerford, near Chippenham, 
his wheel has now come practically full 
circle, for he has just been appointed Town 
Clerk of nearby Bath, making him, at the age 
of thirty-three, the youngest Town Clerk in 
Britain. Soon he and his wife Eileen and two 
small children will move south to the warm 


welcome that undoubtedly awaits them. 

We seem to remember that not so many 
years ago Gordon Bellingham of Saltash, 
whilst serving on the Toc H Central Execu- 
tive, was then the youngest Town Clerk in 
Britain, so it seems it is becoming quite a 
praiseworthy tradition in Toc H. 


freedom of speech 


The Editor welcomes letters on all matters concerning Toc H and asks 
that they be written briefly and to the point 


“Not According to the Book” 


THE ARTICLE in November reminds me of the 
‘imme when, following an impressively dignified 
Dedication Service, the members of the new 
“anch had decreed that the initiation of no 
than eight candidates for membership 
ould take place. Almost as impressively, 
ugh hardly with such dignity, the ‘victims’ 
a their sponsors moved in threes (more or 

>) out of the room. 


The man who said “silence is profound” 
must have had such an occasion in mind, 
because with the dying down of the initial 
shuffling and scuffing in the undersized kit- 
chen adjoining the meeting room, silence of 
the profoundest kind reigned and continued 
to reign in the darkness of both places. 
Would they never knock the door to signify 
that the first ‘new boy’ was ready to be done? 
Had they got stage fright? Were they having 
second thoughts about the whole business? 


Then it happened. A thunderous hammer- 
ing on the shuddering door. “Who goes 
there?” Came the reply: “Bill Smith, friend 
and brother to be.” “Don’t be silly, 
Im Fred Jones, fed up with waiting. Let's 
get on with it!” And so the first of eight 
made his somewhat inauspicious entry to take 
part in what might in other circumstances 
have been a serious occasion. I'm afraid the 
remaining seven did not fare too well that 
night in terms of an attentive audience. 

CYRIL CATTELL. 


Toc H Headquarters. 


Starting Young 


My Two sons, aged ten and eight, must surely 
be two of the youngest Toc H ‘probationers’. 
They both enjoy helping elderly people with 
their shopping and odd jobs. Kenneth, the 
elder, makes pottery at his school on which 
he puts “Toc H” and then is asked “What 
does ‘Toc H’ mean?” Recently Derrick, the 
younger boy, entertained Orpington Blind 
club with solos on his recorder, and recita- 
tions. They are also Cubs; not much time left 
for getting into mischief! 
BRIDGET HOLLMAN 

Orpington. 


At the Lord Mayor’s Show 


THE WRITER FELT a very privileged person to 
see and in a very minor way participate in an 
event which would best be described as “a 
coach load of happiness”. 

Children of the De La Rue School (little 
spastic scholars) were the guests of Tunbridge 
Wells District in their now famous Toc H 
coach. 

The children and those who assisted saw 
the Lord Mayor's Show from what must have 
been the best possible vantage point, in front 
row seats. 

The work behind the organisation of this 
happy journey could not have been excelled. 
Toc H in action in its best possible sense was 
the verdict of 

M.E.A. 
London, N.W. 
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A BIT OF ENGLAND IN BERLIN 
ALAN SHADRAKE 


Mr. Shadrake is on the staff of British Press Services Ltd. in Berlin. 


A JUKE BOX in the corner was churning out a 
constant stream of familiar pop tunes; the 
canteen counter was milling with teenagers 
ordering bangers and chips and eggs and 
bacon snacks; the ping pong table and 
billiards in the next room were in full use; 
the whole place was, in the words of one of 
the teenagers, “swinging”. 

This could have been a scene in any youth 
club anywhere in Britain. But this was in the 
British Sector of Berlin, more than a hundred 
miles behind the Iron Curtain and surrounded 
by Communist territory. The venue was the 
Berlin Club of Toc H which has its HQ ina 
large villa in a pleasant tree-lined street in 
Spandau. And the club can justifiably boast 
about providing British soldiers and depen- 
dent children with one of the brightest spots 
for relaxation and light entertainment in the 
Allied community. 

“We come in here because it's like a little 
bit of England,” said one young soldier in his 
second year of service in Berlin. “It’s nice to 
come in here to get away from the Sergeant 
Major and camp discipline.” Most teenage 
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sons and daughters of serving soldiers and 
Foreign Office officials stationed in Berlin 
make Toc H a regular rendezvous because 
they can have an inexpensive snack, listen to 
pop records all day and play indoor games in 
a relaxed and casy-going atmosphere. There 
are no rigid rules but the youngsters are 
nevertheless orderly and well behaved. This 
is probably the best evidence of the success 
of Toe H's ‘good neighbour’ policy. 

As well as providing meals, Toc H has a 
constant array of sweets and chocolates, toys, 
souvenirs, gifts, and a small grocery shelf in 
case Mum has forgotten something during 
her trip by bus to the Naafi. London news- 
papers are usually on sale by 11 a.m, the same 
day and all British magazines and coinics are 
well represented. Toc H is also populer with 
Berlin's young British colony because they 
don't need to fumble with German words as 


they would at local teenage spots. Alihough 
the staff is almost completely German i}ev all 
speak excellent English—in fact son.c have 


been with the Berlin branch so long they have 
acquired regional accents. 


Peter East and two 
Berlin Club ‘regulars’ 
catch up on the head- 
lines from home. 


Warde of the Berlin Club, Peter East, said: 
“If there isn’t a good film on at the Army 
cinemas many youngsters prefer to come here 
to spend an evening rather than go anywhere 
else. Language difficulties play a big part in 
this and they find Toc H a little haven where 
they can come and relax without worrying 
about German.” 

Another and perhaps more vital service 
Toc H provides is emergency accommodation 
for British families who find themselves in 
trouble with local landlords. Recently the 
Club came to the rescue of a soldier, his wife 
and baby who were evicted from their single 
room within a month of arriving in Berlin. 
The soldier did not qualify for Army 
quarters so Toc H stepped in and provided a 
temporary flat above the Club rooms until 
new arrangements for the family could be 
made. 

Another soldier who brought his wife to 
Berlin without first finding accommodation 
was also found a temporary flat for a few 


for this, thy 
NEVILLE 


Jonn cast a final backward glance at the grey 
stone building which for the past eighteen 
months had been his home. Now at last he 
was at liberty and could board the train and 
ride away to freedom. It seemed to him that 
the years had simply flown since he first 
started his Borstal training, though the last 
few months, since he knew the date of his 
discharge, had seemed endless. 


In the compartment, waiting for the train 
to pull away, he began to have doubts and to 
make uneasy comparisons. True, he was now 
virtually free, but what was he free to go back 
to? In the Borstal he had made friends and 
had played in the Institution football team, 
away games as well. He had learned painting 
and decorating. He had got on well with his 
instructor, in fact he had got on pretty well 
with most people and especially with the 
officers and housemasters who had been 


months while his troubles were sorted out. 
The house can accommodate four families at 
any given moment. In the summer months 
British servicemen and women stationed in 
West Germany can obtain bed and breakfast 
for the modest charge of 10s. a night. 
Soldiers’ families visiting from the UK are 
also offered “boarding house’ type accom- 
modation and about a hundred such guests 
stay at the Toc H villa every year. 


Army Tribute 


The Army authorities in Berlin are the first 
to praise the activities of the Club and give it 
every help and encouragement. Said an Army 
spokesman: “The Club has become such an 
everyday part of the average soldier's life in 
Berlin that he would be lost without it. It is 
also highly valued as a place to go by 
dependent teenagers who would otherwise 
have nowhere to go that has a real English 
atmosphere in that part of the city.” 


brother .. . 
HUSBAND 


ready to listen to his problems and to advise 
him, even if he had not always felt like taking 
their advice. What lay ahead of him? Not 
home, as he hadn’t one in the true sense of 
the word, His father had died and his mother 
had married again. She didn’t want him, and 
his younger brother was just on the first stage 
of Borstal training too. The Probation 
Authorities had arranged for him to go toa 
hostel, but he wasn’t at all keen on the idea— 
he'd heard enough about hostels to be put off 
for a lifetime. 

He now felt miserable, afraid and terribly 
lonely. He wished he was back in his little cell, 
with the familiar noises of the churning and 
banging of the hot water system, the clanging 
of the meal bell, the turning of the key when 
the officer unlocked his door, and the chatter- 
ing of all his fellows in the dining room. 

The whistle blew, and John was off to his 
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new life; would it bea new kind of life or was 
he just setting out on a journey which would 
lead back into a life of crime, then back to 
join the thousands still in the care of Her 
Majesty's Prison Service? Did anyone care? 


* * * 


When boys such as ‘John’ are discharged 
from H. M. Borstals, detention centres, or 
prisons there are always some who have no 
home or home life to return to, no loving 
parents to help them over the most difficult 
period—that of settling down into normal 


life again. The Probation Service and other 
After-Care bodies do their utmost to help, 
but are so overworked and under-staffed that 
the task is enormous, if not almost impossible. 


No home, no family, no job—what is to 
become of these lads who (no matter what the 
circumstances) will be tomorrow's citizens? 
If they are left to find their own way in the 
world they may well become tomorrow’s 
prison population. To countless of these boys 
the word ‘future’ is empty and without mean- 
ing. Something simply must be done to help 
them. 


UN FERNS KNOW 


notes from the General Secretary 


The Rev. Davip Roperts of Mark IV 
joined the full-time staff as a member of the 
Midland Regional Team on December 1. He 
is living at Mark VI, Birmingham. 


W. ALAN HILL, Warden of the Loch Eil 
Centre, will become staff member for Toc H 
Ontario, based on the Toronto Mark, at the 
end of January. 


Rosin Murpuy, staff member in Zambia 
and Rhodesia for the past two years, has 
returned to the United Kingdom and is likely 
to be taking up a Regional staff appointment 
shortly. 


The Rey. JAcK Hosss, Midland Regional 
Padre, left the staff on December 31 and has 
accepted the appointment of Honorary Area 
Padre for West Midlands. 


Dor Knap, 1967. The full list of bookings 
will be included in the February JOURNAL. 
One which is likely to have wide appeal is 
“Painting for Pleasure and Bird Watching 
with a Purpose” to take place April 21-26 
(Friday to Wednesday; weekend only for 
those who cannot manage the longer period). 
Enquiries to Cyril Cattell at Headquarters. 


Mrs. ELISABETH WorTH, Women's Associ- 


ation Overseas Secretary since 1953, retired 
in October. 

BANGOR SUMMER SCHOOL, 1967. 7 H 
be held at the Church Hostel, Princes d, 
Bangor, North Wales, from July 14 21. 
Theme: “The Communal Needs of a £ ar 
Society.” Cost is now £8 for the week. 


Bookings and enquiries to Rev. John ï. jones, 
Bryn Hyfryd, Trofarth, near Abergele, torth 
Wales. 


CENTRAL COUNCILLORS will wish to share 
with members in their constituencies the 
letter sent to them by the Hon. Admini- 
strator in December. 


MICHAEL Burt, a Toc H Volunteer, has 
joined the staff on a temporary engagement 
and is undertaking Projects work with Tony 
Norman in Newcastle. 


Drary DATES: 


January 15 Members’ Rolls and Account 
forms due. 

February 21 Stock Exchange Dramatic and 
Operatic Society’s produc- 


tion “Love from Judy”. 
April 14-16 Central Council, Swanwick. 
June 12-16 Staff Conference. 


Published by Toc H from 15 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3, and printed in England by 
John Adams (Printers) Ltd., London, S.E.1. 


POET MINON, 


RUGES, BELGIUM. 

Hotel Jacobs welcomes 
Toc H parties and indivi- 
dual visitors to this lovely 
old city. Within easy 
reach of other famous 
cities of art, and of coast. 
Good food and comfort- 
able accommodation in 
friendly atmosphere. 
Pleasant restaurant, bar 
Parking. English spoken. 
Strongly recommended. 


and lounge. 
Moderate prices. 
Write for brochure and terms to Mr. Jules 
Lictaert, HOTEL JACOBS, Baliestraat 1, | 
Bruges, Belgium. 


A LWAYS WARM ar this friendly Private 
Æ> Hotel. Central heating everywhere at 
WORMANHURST. Four meals daily and 
many extras included in the one price (from 
3 gns. upwards). Visit this famous winter 
resort with its double deck promenade and 
amenities equalling South of France. Come 
witn a friend if you can for one of our twin- 
bedded rooms. Write for illustrated brochure 
stating likely dates, Normanhurst, Sea Front, 
St. Leonards. Sussex, or telephone Hastings 
4784. Premier position facing full south. 
Sheltered from all colder winds, near Sun 
Lounge, Theatre, Churches. Optional coach 
outings to nearby famous places. Vacancies 
immediately after Christmas. 


= OOK EARLY this year for your summer 
: holiday at historic WARDEN MANOR 
in true Toc H spirit amid unspoilt country 
on North Kent coast. Tennis, table tennts, 


= putting and other entertainments free. 
= Garage. Bus service right to Manor door. 
1967 season June 24 to September 17. 


Additional opening for Easter, also the May 
Bank Holiday time from May 26 to June 4. 
Terms £6. 15. 0. to £7. 15. 0. weekly. Write 
for leaflet — John Cole, I Warrior Square 
Terrace, St. Leonards on Sea, Sussex. 


UERNSEY, C.l.—Good homely fare in 

Toc H family. H. & C. in all rooms. 
Mid-week bookings accepted. Terms: b.b. 
& evn. meal £8. 8. 0. per week. Mrs. P. 
Saunders, Petherton, Tertre Lane, Vale. 
Tel.: Guernsey 44756. 
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BAPTIST HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP 


LO YEARS OF HOLIDAY MAKING, 
UU 1907-1967. Home Centres. “British 
Tours. Holy Land Tours. Brochure sent on 
Saris — BHFE(T), 4 Southampton Row, 


EMER offers use of Bungalow at 
reasonable charges. Apply—Mrs. O. J. 
Blackabey, 20 Berkeley Avenue, Parkstone, 
Poole, Dorset. 


AES PENCILS, superb Ball- 
Pens, Combs, Brushes, etc., gold- 
stamped Branch name, raise funds quickly, 


easily. Details—Northern Novelties, Brad- 
ford 


UPLICATING, Professional Shorthand, 
Typing (MSS/Tapes), Translating. 
Mabel Eyles and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, Friern Bamet, N.11. ENT 3324. 


INIBUS FOR SALE — [958 Bedford 

12-seater Minibus in good running order. 

What offers? Write — Secretary, Ruislip 

Brandu 7 St. Thomas Drive, Hatch End, 
1 . 


ARAVAN, 3-berth, HASTINGS AREA. 

Quiet farm site. Moderate; reduction 
for members. Write Gregory, 12 Larkfield 
Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


A Service of Thanksgiving in Toc H 


Now available, 

this new Order of Service, 

suitable for Branch Rededications 
and District and Area occasions, 

is based on the form of the 

Jubilee Thanksgiving Service used at 
St. Paul's Cathedral and 

The City Temple. 

It provides for a good measure of 
participation by lay members of the 
congregation. 

From Toc H Publications Dept., 

15 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3 


' Price 6d. 
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JOURNAL SMALLS 


Small Advertisements must be received (with remittance) by the first day of the 
month preceding publication. The charge is 6d. a word (minimum 6s.). Editorial 
Office — Toc H, 15 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3 


VOUT 


“=... Suggest to every member deep thoughts 
concerning ww- (from the Prayer for the 
Soul of our Society). 
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And how about these for a start : 
Toc H UNDER WEIGH, by Peter Monie. The fundamentals of Toc H ls. 6d. 
REDISCOVERING Toc H, by Mayne Elson. Series of illustrated articles 2s. 6d. 


THE Four POINTS OF THE COMPASS. An interpretation by John Durham 1s. 6d. 
STIRRING THE MIXTURE, by Alec Churcher. A book for Branch leaders 2s. 6d. 
SECOND WInD, by John Caillf. Historical perspective and the future 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND MILE, by Alec Churcher. Standard work on Jobmastery 3s. Od. 


Our CONTEMPORARY WorLD. New Forum study pamphlet by Jain Fraser 2s. 3d. 


